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An amended Measure, with changes intended to remove misunderstandings, suffered
in die next Session the same fate as the first. The changes failed to conciliate
opponents who contended that the new Prayer Book authorised doctrines and
services which departed from the Reformation settlement.
Whatever position Churchill might occupy, he was sure with his lively mind
and oratorical power to draw a krge share of Parliamentary attention upon himself.
He did so as Chancellor of the Exchequer. His financial statements excited not only
the customary curiosity of Budget Day but also the piquant personal interest which
accompanied him from youth to maturity. Several occupied well over two hours.
The longest in 1928, including a chapter on rating relief to productive industry,
lasted from 340 to 5.50 and after a tea interval for fifty minutes more.
Gladstone would not have taken an interval nor would his audience have thought
of it, but members in these latter days were not disposed to listen, so long as previous
generations, even to fine orations. When Ramsay MacDonald suggested a rest
for the Chancellor, as Balfour did on a notorious occasion for Lloyd George,
Churchill was ready to go on if the House wished, but the Chairman of Committee
gathered the voices to be for tea.
As a rule, Churchill's speeches on Finance were rhetorical triumphs. They
provided, as his faithful friend, Lloyd George, said of one of them, an extra-
ordinarily brilliant entertainment.
"I don't like jokes about money/' a City man remarked to a friend on leaving
the House after that sort of entertainment. But Churchill was irrepressible. The
House took delight in his controversies with Snowden, his immediate predecessor
and immediate successor at the Treasury. The two hard hitters hammered one
another year after year, and both enjoyed the process and kept perfect temper.
Churchill, as he himself complacently said, was one of the most scolded
Chancellors. His return to the Gold Standard was lamented in many quarters in
after years. He took off or reduced taxes and devised new taxes, "ingenious"
was the term applied to many of his Budget proposals. He disappointed people
who expected miracles, but when reproached with failure to secure economy he
laid the blame on the General Strike and the Coal Stoppage. He looked back with
some measure of satisfaction to his lustrum at the head of the Treasury, noting that
the consuming power of the people was encouraged and that strong new resources of
wealth were "left to fructify" in their pockets.
If the Conservatives had taken Churchill into the sanctuary of their heart
this would have been the opportunity for him to win leadership. He was Baldwin's
sword-arm, as Asquith had been Campbell-Bannennan's, and he complied with
Disraeli's ideal of the man to wind up a debate. But though he captured the cheers
of the party which he had rejoined he did not fully secure its confidence-
Neville Chamberlain, on the other hand, was growing steadily in favour. Not
only did he prove an able administrator at the Ministry of Health but he also displayed
Parliamentary skill in piloting the Rating and Valuation Act and the Act for the
reform of local government. Like his father, he took dose personal interest in the
housing problem. He had another congenial duty, with money provided by
Churchill, in lowering the old-age pension age to 65 and introducing pensions to
widows of insured persons and orphans. Although supposed to be a cold man he
gave evidence of warm sympathies. He was deeply moved in urging the need of